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consistent with the general aim of the book, which is, as already stated, to 
serve primarily those not familiar with the original. 

The translator's chief aim, then, was to introduce the uninitiated to the 
mysteries of the Northern mythology and to the beauties of the Eddie poems. 
One may say that on the whole this object has been attained, and, further- 
more, that not only for the general reader, but also for the student of Old 
Norse, the work is of positive value. It is to be hoped that the translator will 
proceed in the same manner with the heroic poems of the Edda. 

On page 322, for "brother's" read "brothers." 

J. W. Rankin. 



Social Condition, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlin- 
git Indians. By John R. Swanton. (Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1908, pp. 391-485.) 

This paper embodies a portion of the material collected by Dr. Swanton 
during an expedition to Sitka and Wrangell. Perhaps the most important 
theoretical point made by the author is the establishment of a remote affinity 
between the Haida and Tlingit languages. This conclusion is stated with 
considerable caution. Swanton insists on the existence of great differences, 
and regards an indirect relationship, through differentiation from a common 
ancestral Athapascan tongue, as a possibility to be reckoned with (p. 485). 
The linguistic section apart, it is difficult to select for consideration any 
special points, without undue neglect of equally valuable data. The follow- 
ing details are therefore offered merely to direct attention to a few features 
of general interest. The Tlingit were separated into two exogamic phratries 
with maternal descent. One phratry was known as Raven in all the geo- 
graphical divisions ; the other was usually called Wolf, and in the north also 
Eagle. Each phratry was subdivided into clans, usually deriving their name 
from some town or camp they had once occupied, but constituting social 
rather than local divisions, as a clan might be distributed among two or more 
geographical groups. The clans were again divided into house groups, the 
members of which occupied one or several houses. An interesting anomaly 
is presented by the NexA'di clan of the Sanya division. This group stands out- 
side of the phratric moieties, intermarriage with either being permissible. 
The segmentation of each tribe into two sides is of fundamental importance, 
affecting every-day life in many of its phases. Thus it was the duty of every 
one to practise unbounded hospitality in the case of a member of the same 
phratry ; attendants on women in labor were chosen from the opposite phratry ; 
and for the mourning feasts only members of the side complementary to that 
of the mourners were invited. Unlike the Haida, among whom the feast given 
to the opposite phratry on a relative's death was overshadowed by a chief's 
potlatch to his own moiety, the Tlingit practised the potlatch observances ex- 
clusively for the sake of dead fellow-clansmen, and with the exclusive partici- 
pation of the opposite phratry in the reception of property, the erection of 
mortuary houses or poles, and the esoteric performances appropriate to the 
occasion. The visiting phratry was divided into two temporarily antagonistic 
parties, eager to discover flaws in each other's conduct, and easily embroiled 
in serious quarrels. Imitations of crest animals were in order; and secret- 
society dances, though less important than among the Tsimshian and Kwa- 
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kiutl, were celebrated. Pure entertainment had its place; and the use of " in- 
verted speech " — that is, of phrases expressing the reverse of the intended 
meaning (p. 440) — is noteworthy. A point of interest in connection with the 
social life of the Tlingit is the social inequality of the clans, some of them be- 
ing regarded as " high caste," and others as " low caste." Their relative im- 
portance, according to Swanton, resulted from the size of their towns and the 
proximity of the towns to trade-routes (p. 427). 

Several chapters are devoted to the fundamental religious conceptions of 
the Tlingit. The world was peopled with an indefinite number of spirits 
(y e k), each object having one principal and several subsidiary spirits. Powers 
of a specific character were credited to a great variety of real and mythical 
beings. Raven is the organizer of the present condition of the world. The 
killer-whale was held in reverence, though not to quite the same extent as 
among the Haida. Land-otters were dreaded, because they liked to abduct 
men and transform them into land-otter men. The Haida belief in spirits 
that brought wealth to those that saw or heard them was shared by the Tlin- 
git. Conceptions of a hereafter were derived from men who had died and been 
restored to life. The home of departed souls was located above the plane of 
the world, and distinct quarters were allotted to those who had died by vio- 
lence. Sickness and death were nearly always ascribed to witchcraft, relevant 
superstitions falling under the category of sympathetic magic. North Pacific 
coast shamanism, according to the author, reached its climax among the 
Tlingit. The shaman was more influential than among the Haida, and was 
generally of higher social standing. He possessed a number of masks, and 
was assisted by a number of helpers. He not only cured sickness, but was 
able to locate food-supplies and to destroy enemies in war. The influence 
of the social division of the tribe is seen in the fact that the spirits of Raven 
shamans were distinct from those of the Wolf phratry. The prominence of 
sea-helpers, such as killer-whales, is noticeably less than among the Haida 
(p. 465). Spirits were inherited from uncle to nephew, rarely from father to 
son. Sometimes the succession was determined, by the spirits themselves, 
before the shaman's death. 

Even in this brief notice some mention should be made of the plates (Plates 
XLVIII — LVI) illustrating ceremonial hats and facial paintings of the 
Tlingit. The symbolical interpretations of the latter are frequently topo- 
graphical, but also include references to mythological events. Realistic repre- 
sentations of animal forms are of special interest. 

Robert H. Lowie. 

Folklore as an Historical Science. By George Laurence Gomme. 

Methuen & Co. London, 1908. xvi+371 p. 

The title of this work gives a very inadequate notion of its contents. Under 
the captions History and Folklore, Material and Methods, Psychological 
Conditions, Anthropological Conditions, Sociological Conditions, European 
Conditions, and Ethnological Conditions, Professor Gomme discusses not 
merely the relation of folk-lore to history, but a variety of subjects more or 
less closely related to the scientific study of folk-lore. Indeed, the only chapter 
strictly devoted to the vindication of folk-lore as an historical science com- 
prises but one third of the entire volume, and is explicitly regarded by the 
author as preliminary (p. xiii) ; in other words, it is rather an introduction 
to the study of folk-lore that the reader has to deal with. 



